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BIOGRAPHY. 

MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 
Written during the Revolution, by Dr. Smith, of 
Philadelphia. 

The general had received a liberal educa- 
tion in Ireland, his native country, before he 
went into the army, and was indeed endued 
with talents which would have led him to 
eminence in any profession. His own he 
studied with felicity, which soon distinguish- 
ed his military abilities: but war and con- 
quest having no other charms for him than 
as the necessary means of peace and happi- 
ness to mankind, he still found leisure in the 
midst of camps, to cultivate an excellent taste 
for philosophy and polite literature. To these 
he added a careful study of the arts of gov- 
ernment and the rights of mankind; looking 
forward to that time when he might descend 
into the stili scenes of private life, and give 
a full flow to the native and acquired vir- 
tues of a heart rich in moral excellence. 

About eighteen years ago he had attained 
the rank of captain in the seventeenth regi- 
ment under general Monckton, and stood 
full in the way of higher preferment; having 
borne a share in all the labor of our Ame- 
rican wars, and the reduction of Canada. Ill 
fated region! short sighted mortals! little did 
he foresee the scenes which that land had 
stillin reserve for him! little did those gene- 
rous Americans who stood by his side, think 
they were assisting te subdue a country, 
which wouki one day be held over us as a 
greater scourge in the hands of friends, than 
ever it was in the hands of enemies! 

He therefore chose America as. the field 
of his future usefulness; and as soon as the 
blessings of peace were restored to his coun- 
try, and duty to his sovereign would permit, 
he took his leave of the army, and having 
soon connected himself by marriage with an 
ancient and honorable family in the province 
of New York, he chose a delightful retire- 
ment upon the banks of Hudson’s river, at 
a distance from the noise of the busy world, 
Having a heart distended with benevolence, 
and panting to do good, he soon acquired, 
without courting it from his neighbors, that 


authority which an opinion ef superior ta- 


lents. and inflexible integrity never fail to 
create. 
iy this most eligible of all situations, the 
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life of a country gentleman, deriving its most 
exquisite relish from reflection upon the past 
dangers and past services, he gave full scope 
to his philosophic spirit and taste for rural 
elegance. Self satisfied, and raised above 
vulgar promotion, he devoted his time to 
sweet domestic intercourse with the amiable 
partner of his heart, friendly converse with 
men of worth, the study of useful books, and 
the improvement of his favorite villa. Nor 
from that happy spot did he wish to stray, 
until he should receive his last summons to 
happiness more than terrestrial. 

But when the hand of power was stretch- 
ed forth against ihe land of his residence, he 
had a heart too noble not te sympathize in 
its distress. From that fatal day—and oh! 
that it had never found a place in the vo- 
lumes of time!—from that fatal day in which 
the first American blood was spilt by the hos- 
tile hands of British brethren, and the better 
genius of the empire veiling her face in an- 


death among her children—I say, from that 
fatal day he chose his part. 

Adthough his liberal spirit placed him 
above the local prejudices, and he consider- 
ed himself as a member of the empire at 
large; yet America, struggling in the cause 
of liberty, henceforth became his peculiar 
country, and that country took full posses- 
sion of his soul, lifting him above this earth- 
ly dross, and every private affection. Worth 
like his could no loager be hid in the shades 
of obscurity, nor permit him to be placed in 
that inferior station with which a mind, great 
in humility and self denial, would have been 
contented. It was. wisely considered that he, 
who had se well learned to obey, was fittest 
te command, and therefore, being well as- 
sured of his own heart, he resigned himseif 
to the public voice, nor hesitated a mement 
longer te accept the important commission 
freely offered to him, and with the firmness 
of another Regulus, to bid farewel to his 
peaceful retirement and domestic endear- 
ments. 

This. was. a work, in all its parts, suited to 


a fit guide in such ap undertaking. He un- 
derstoed, and could well. explain the bies- 





| sings of a free government. Persuasion dwelt 


guish, turned abhorrent from the sirife of 


‘the genius of Montgomery. He had a head, 
and. heart which equally pointed him out as 
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upon his tongue. He had a soul, great, dis- 
interested, affectionate, delighting to alleviate 
distress, and to diffuse happiness. He had an 
industry not to be wearied out; a vigilance 
not to be imposed upon; and a courage, when 
necessary, equal to his other abilities. 

But still, with few new raised men, of dif- 
ferent tempers; ill supplied with arms and. 
ammunition; worse disciplined; unaccustom- 
ed to look cannon in the face; to make or 
mount a breach; in such circumstances, I 
say, and in the short space of an autumn and 
winter campaign,in rigorous northern climes, 
to achieve a work which cost Great Britain 
and the colonies the labor of several cam- 
paigns, and what was a sacrifice of infinitely 
more value, the life of the immortal; this cer- 
tainly required a degree of magnanimity be- 
yond the ordinary reach, and the exertion of 
the highest abilities of every kind. 

The command and conduct of an army 
were but small parts of this undertaking. 
The Indians were to be treated with, restrain- 
ed, and kept in temper. The Canadians were 
likewise to be managed, protected and sup- 
ported; and even his own army in some de- 
gree to be formed, disciplined, animated, ac- 
customed to marches, cncampments, dan- 
gers, fatigue, and the frequent want of ne- 
cessaries. 

Camps, of all worldly scenes, often exhi- 
bit the greatest picture of distress. The sick 
and the wounded, the dy ing and the dead, as 
well as the wants and sufferings of the liy- 
ing, all these call forih the most tender feel- 
ings, and require of a general, that to the 
courage of a soldier, he should unite.the ut- 
most beneyolence of a man. 

Our general possessed these united qua- 
lities in the highest lustre; of which there 
are numerous tesumanies, not only from his 
own army, but from. the prisoners, English 
as well as Canadians, now among us. 

When his men labored under fatigue, 
wanted bread and other necessaries, had their 
beds to make in snow er deep morasses,. 
they were ashamed to courplain, finding that 
he was willing to share in the execution of 
whatever he commanded; aad the example 
which he set. to others,. did more to inspire 
patience, ebedicncs,, love of orden and disci 
pline, than the most rigid. exereise of power 
esuld have done. The influence of his ox 
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ample was stiii stronger, as it did not appear 
to be the effect of constraiut or political ne- 
cessity, but the amiable expression of a sym- 
pathising soul, leading him ¢o,condescend to 
all capacitivs, exact in his own duties, and 
great-even in common things. His letters, 
confidential as well as official, were a fuli prool 
of this. 

‘Our encampment is so swampy, I feel,’ 
says he, ‘exceedingly for the troops; and 
provisions so scarce, it will require not only 
despatch, but good fortune to keep us from 
distress. Should things not go well, I trem- 
ble for the fate of the poor Canadians, who 
have ventured so much. What shall I do 
with them, should I be obliged to evacuate 
this country? I have assured them, that the 
united colonies will as soon give up Massa- 
chusetts to resentment as them.’ 

‘To be concluded in our next.) 


‘From the National Intelligencer. 
OF WEST FLORIDA. 


‘Complaints have been made by the edi- 


accounts exist of West Florida. The reasons 
are obvious to those who are acquainted with 
the couatry. Littie has been written on the 
subject, because the subject itself is a bar- 
ren one. Florida presents but little interest- 
ing to the eye of the traveller, or of the po- 
litical economist. Few have visited it gene- 
rally; and the few that have visited it have 
seen but little worthy of communicating. In 
fact there is scarcely any such thing as tra- 
velling in West Florida, except in the dis- 
trict bounding on the Mississippi. As most 
of the settlements lie on the water, they are, 
generally speaking, approached by water on- 
ly; and yet it is a country of immense im- 
portance to the United States. The district 
at present attached to the Mississippi terri- 
tory, called the district east of Peari river,a 
district twice as large as Pennsylvania, and 
containing, perhaps, a greater proportion oi 
good land, is watered by rivers which find 
their way to the gulf of Mexico, through the 
sand hills and marshes of East and West 
Florida. At no very distant day, therefore, it 
may reasonably be calculated, that one mui- 
lion of American citizens, (to say nothing of 
those who live on the waters of the Missis- 

sippi) will find the possession of Florida es- 

sential to their happiness. Of how little mo- 

ment soever, theretore, Florida may be, con- 
sidered in itself, yet its relative importance 

is great enough to account for, and to justily 

the curiosity which exists concerning it. 

West Florida may properly be consider- 

ed us divided into two districts, and indeed 

it actually is so divided by the Spanish gov- 


intercourse between them. The western dis- 
trict, called new Feliciana, which has lately 
undergone a political revolution, compre- 
‘hends the country lying between the Mis- 
sissippi and Pearl] river: and the eastern dis- 
trict, or West Florida proper, comprehends 
the country lying between Pearl river and 
the Appalachicola. Pearl river, below the 
American line, is a boundary rendered almost 
necessary by the nature of the country. It 
not only spreads over the country in differ- 
ent channels near the sea, but it has exten- 
sive swamps nearly impassable, several miles 
up the country, besides a considerable ex- 
tent of that kind of flat, wet pine lands, which 
are known in North Carolina and some other 
places by the name of poccooson lands. Hence 


the river, distant perhaps not more than 
twenty miles, have been obliged to go a 


pally poor, and principally from Georgia- 
There are also a few settlers, chiefly Ame- 
ricans. upon Tansippahoe, which discharges 
itself into Jake Ponchartrain: and there are 
some ‘French inhabitants on the Chefuncti 
river, still further to the east. The other 
streams which run.into lake Ponchartrainare 
Castain Bayou, Bayou Lacombe and Bayou 
Boucfouca. There are probably four or five 
families on cach of those creeks, who are ge- 
nerally French, and depend, as well as those 
on Chefuncti, less on the cultivation of the 
soil, than on raising cattle, and preparing 
lime, tar, pitch and turpentine for the mar- 
ket of New Orleans. The distance across the 
lake from those settlements to the Bayou St. 


_ John, is about ten leagues. 
the next neighbors on the opposite sides of |) 


The country between those water courses 
is generally the poorest kind of pine land: 
and even a view of the beauties of the lake 





hundred miles round to see one another. A 
late extension of settlements, however, has 
in some degree reduced this inconvenience. 
The western district, or New Feliciana, 
is, in point of soil, by far the most valuable; 
and its position between the American set- 
tlements in the Orleans and Mississippi ter- 
ritories, renders its tenure by a foreign pow- | 
er peculiarly inconvenient to the United 
States. 

Commerce suffers less by it than public 
justice, and consequently the public morals 
and public order: for in all ages the exist- 


produced the greatest encouragement for 
crimes. 

The eastern district of West Florida, 
though the most poor, is however by fur the 
most interesting to the American nation, as 
without it an immensely valuable and exten- 
sive tract of country will be dependent for 
its prosperity on the pleasure of a foreign 
monarch. 

The reputation of that part of New Feli- 
ciana, which lies adjacent to the Mississippi, 
has long been deservedly high; and the lands 
upon Thompson’s creek and the Bayou Sara 
we regarded as among the most valuable 
which bound upon the waters of that river. 
The settlement is rich and populous and 
consists principally of Americans. The ri- 
vers Amite and Ticfaw, which discharge 
themselves into lake Maurepas, but which 
may be considered as connected by the Ib- 
berville and the Bayou Manchac with the 
Mississippi, as they are by the Manchac pass 
with lake Ponchartrain, are also said to be 
bounded by considerable bodies of fertile 
lands, though the high grounds at a distance 
from the rivers are of little value. Those ri- 
vers have of late years been much resorted 





ernment, so that in fact there is little or no 


ence of a sanctuary for criminals has always | 
| Dr. White, a member of congress from the 


_is denied to all except to a few who might 


have pleasant habitations on its margin fora 
space of five or six miles adjacent to the 
mouths of Chefuncti and Castain Bayou. On 
the west, the lake is principally bounded by 


cypress swamp, and on the east by marshes, 
the soil of which is too loose to admit of be- 


ing travelled over. This kind of soil, if it can 
be called soil, this uninhabitabie country, con- 
tinues on by the mouths of Peari river to 
within a few miles of the bay of St. Louis. 
From beyond Boucfouca, there are no set- 
tlements till you reach Pearl river itseif and 
its tributary stream the Bogue Chitto. Here 


state of Tennessee, after having resided a 
short time near Natchez, attempted to form 
a settlement about twelve years ago: but the 
Indians drove the new settlers away; and that 
ingenious and worthy gentleman buried him- 
self near the mouth of Pascagola, but finally 
revived for a short period and ended his days 
in a situation more congenial with bis talents, 
as a judge at Atacapa, in the territory of Or- 
leans. After the expulsion of Dr. White and 
his associates, no one ventured to attempt 
| the settlement of the country, till within the 
last four years: and there are now again es- 
tablished a few families-on Bogue Chitto and 
on the west side of Peurl river. The low lands, 
or swamps, as they are called, of both those 
streams, are extensive: but those of Pearl ri- 
ver, below the mouth of Bogue Chitto, are 
too subject to inundation ever to support a 
considerable’ population. As you emerge 
from the river swamps, you enter a vast pine 
forest, which, with only occasional interrup- 
tions at the several water courses, stretches 
over the whole of West Florida. The staple 
production of the’ agricultural part of this 
province, it is needless to mention, is cotton 











to by numerous bodies of emigrants, princi- 


but it is said that the sugar cane can be ctl- 
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tivated with advantage in the lower part of 
the settlement on the Mississippi. 

The main part of New Feliciana and of 
the province generally, is, however, at the 
present day of little value, but for its timber 
and pusturage: and the latter, though it has 
nutriment sufficient to keep the cattic in good 
order almost all the year round, seems to 
want that peculiar succyjent quality which 
is favorable to the production of milk and 
the profits ofa dairy. As tothe population 
of the wes district of West Fiorida, the 
mass of it is adjacent to. the, Mississippi, and 
if the calculations be accurate which have 
lately been made as to the number of men 
capable of bearing arms, it is probable that 
there are in the whole district atleast 15,000 
souls. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XX. 
"Tis greatiy wise to talk with our past hours, 
Toask them: what report they bore to heaven, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news 
Youns 

On the evening of the day which introduc- 
ed the present year, I very calmly seated 
myself before the fire in my study and in- 
tended to give myself up to those reflections 
on passed life which are sometimes far fron: 
being disagreeable. I began to revolve in 
my mind the circumstances of early youth; 
called up the remembrance of my former 
companions, and felt once more those de- 
lightful sensations, which accompany the ac- 
tions of careless infancy. The happy hours 
when a father beheld me with joy, and when 
a mother’s knee sustained my little frame; 
when I clung to the caresses of the latter, 
and enjoyed the entertaining conversation of 
the former, all, all was with thrilling sensibi- 
lity reflected on my mind. I brought up the 
recollection of those spots where the prin- 
cipal scenes of my younger years were act- 
ed; remembered the beauties of my favorite 
walks, and pictured the delight I experien- 
ced while reading some childish tale under 
the shade of a towering tree, or by the side 
of « refreshing rivulet. I pursued the history 
of my life a little further. I beheld my ten- 
der parents laid low in the silent tomb, no 
companion of my early happiness now in the 
“ land of the living,” except a few, tottering 
in the winter of life, and verging towards 
that everlasting home, which has been in all 
ages the final lot of mortals. I beheld myseli 
almost alone in the worid, surrounded only 
by those witom I had not known at a time 
which would have endeared them, and a pros- 
pect of soon quitting the stage of life for a 
succeeding generation. 
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Such reflections as these were naturally 
followed by an inquiry into the great pur- 
pose of my existence. Ever since | arrived 
to manhood, cares and sorrows have been 
my portion. But these I’ am willing to en- 
dure in common with the rest of mankind, 
provided in the end there may be some re- 
compense tor years of disappointment and 
vexation. | reflected on the attributes of De- 
ity, | remembered the mercies of God which 
are daily tasted even by the most wretched 
son of mortality, and was convinced that the 
usfinite goodness of Providence could never 
prompt him.to inflict upon his children so 
many trials of mind and body, without some 
wise inténtion of subduing them to himself, 
and finally receiving them to the enjoyment 
oi that felicity which is the portion of the 
ever blessed inhabitants of paradise. 

But there ure ruies of conduct indispen- 
suble to those who would meet the last and 
greatest gifts o: the Almighty. These rules 
have a tendency to root out every favorite 
vice, and to lay open he natural weakness 
ot the-human character; to exhibit sin in its 
“ own detormity,” and to set forth the charms 
of virtue, arrayed oniy in the simple orna- 
ments of sincerity and truth. This it is which 
affrights the human sou, nursed in trans- 
gression, and languishing with indifference; 
and yet to practice these gospel precepts is 
the “ chief end of man,” that dssuitable pre- 
paration may be made against the coming ot 
that year, which shall usher us into our “ last 
and narrow homes.” 

Such reflections as the above present no- 
thing novel. They tell the dull, but impor- 
tant tale, that man is mortal. Although they 
comprise the best interests of man, they are 
considered as uninteresting, and very many 
try to get rid of the torture of thought by 
converting new year’s day, a proper season 
tor solemn recojlection, into a time for noisy 
mirth and disgusting licentiousness. One day 
at least, might be very properly devoted to 
resolving upon future plans of more correct 
life, and in thinking upon the warnings ot 
the tomb, 

I have always looked upon it as a duty, 
which every man owes to his Creator and to 
himself, to inquire at the close of each day, 
into the business of it; and have always con- 
sidered the day which introduces a new year 
among the number of God’s mercies, as a 
solemn call to examine the past, and to de- 
termine on the future. If every season of this 
kind were improved to the exient which it 
ought, the dominion of immorality and vice 
would be diminished in. the worid, and reli- 
gion and virtue would proportionably in- 
crease. 

PETER PEACEABLE. 





For the Repertory 
GALLERY OF FRAGMENTS. 
No. Il. 


“Solitude! thou hast lost thy power of 
charming,” said the weeping Emma, as she 
was bedewing Edwin’s urn with the tears of 
love. 

“No more with pleasure do I sit on the 
foot of yon oak, and listen to the sweet notes 
of the feathered choir, as I was wont when 
Edwin lived. Alas! my Edwin, will you no 
more lead me to the shady bower? Will you 
no more take up your pipe to Emma’s praise? 
Peace, ye birds! Edwin no more echoes your 
mellifiluous tones in mild symphonic song, 
Droop, hang your heads, ye flowerets of the 
field: no more will ye be plucked by Edwin’s 
hand, to grace his Emma’s hu.ir.” Sighs, as 
soft as the gentle zephyrs, stole from the 
fair mourner’s heart. “ Why bursts the in; 
trusive sigh? Why falls the unavailing tear? 
Will these recal my Edwin from the tomb? 
Ah! no. Would to heaven—” she paused; 
“yet it must be.” The heaving bosom pants 
for ease, the streaming eye is filled with 
peace. “ Edwin! shail I leave thee? It is on- 
iy for a moment: then shall we meet and 
part no more.” She arose, and sweetly spoke 
« fond farewel. “ Mild breath of spring! fan 
lightly his grave. Feathered songsters of the 
air! perch on the weeping willows, and in 
plaintive strains sing his many virtues. Foot 
of the passing stranger! rest a while at his 
tomb. Children of the finer feelings! give a 
tributary tear; let it fallon Edwin’s urn. Hush! 
all is silence; the songsters of the vale are 
mute; the lambkin sports not on the mead: 
all are hushed to repose. Though silence 
universal pervade, and solemn stillness rules 
around, yet methinks it is the language of 
cloquence, the praise of my Edwin. No long- 
er can we warble the soft notes of love; no 
more can we frolic on the green, for Edwin 
sleeps in the dust, and his Emma is sad! 
Stop: Sol shrinks from the embraces of the 
day, and hides his face behind the western 
hills. I wiil hasten and seek some sequester- 
ed spot, near Edwin’s last mansion. At morn, 
noon, and eve, will I visit the sacred abode; 
bathe the tomb with my tears; and oft kiss 
the garment that shielded his remains: then 
pensively retire, and hide my inward grief 
trom the world, unknowing the cause of my 
woes.” Ten solar revolutions have since pas- 
sed away: the village swains press Emma to 
love, as she is loved. Tears forbid utterances 
sne answers them not; but waving her snow 
white hand, true as the needije to the pole, 
it points to Ldwin’s urn. CINTHIO, 

—+ 

Who makes quick use of a moment is a 

genius of prudence, 
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- prostituted to the worst of purposes, it ought 


gained a prize in the Olympic games. 


For the Repertory. 


ANECDOTIANA. 
No. III. 
Communicated by Valerian. 


MUSIC. 
Although music may be, and has been 


not, on that account, to be considered as an 
evil. Wise and good men have found it a 
pleasing recreation from business, or the 
labor of study. 

Socrates, when far advanced in years, learn- 
ed to play upon several musical instruments, 
and took great delight in it. 

Dr. Knox says, that music “is the most 
delightful soother of the wearied mind. The 
heart dances at the sound of the lyre; fresh 
spirits animate the veins; the clouds of de- 
jection are dissipated, and the soul shines 
ence more, like the sun after a mist, in the 
dlue expanse of ether. 

THE MINISTER REPROVED. 

A certain minister, who attended more to 
the pleasures of hunting, than to the souls of 
his people, was once pursuing a hare, with 
some companions. Puss had given him the 
slip, and a quaker happening to pass by, the 
Nimrod preacher rode up to him, saying, 
« Obadiah, have you seen the hare!” “ Hast 
thou lost him, friend?” replied the quaker. 
“ Yes, truly,” returned the preacher. “If I 
were the hare,” observed Prim, “I would 
run where thou wouldst never find me.” 
“ Where the d—l is that?” asked the minis- 
ter. “ Why,” returned the other, “I would 
run into thy study!!” Have we no hunting 
ministers now a days? 

ri PASSIONS. 

The influence of the passions upon the 
human frame is indeed astonishing. Many 
instances are recorded of sudden death by 
receiving joyful tidings. 

Pliny informs us that Chilo, the Lacede- 
monian, died upon hearing that his son had 


Valerius Maximus tells us that Sophocles, 
in a contest of honor, died in consequence of 
decision in his favor. 

It is recorded, that an ancient matron, who, 
arhile she was in the depth of distress, from 
the tidings of her son having been slain in 
battle, died in his arms, in the excess of joy, 
upon his safe return. 

A gentleman, condemned to death by Hen- 
ry VIII. received a pardon a few hours be- 
fore the time fixed for his execution, and 
immediately died for joy. 

Excessive grief has also been frequently 
the cause of sudden death, 

Plautius looked upon the dead body of his 
wife, threw himself upon it, and immediate- 
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The duke of Burgundy died of grief on 
the seventh day after the decease of his 
duchess. 
PATIENCE. 
Bishop Cowper’s wife, fearing that he 
might injure his health, when he was com- 
piling his dictionary, ome day, took all his 
notes, which he had been eight years col- 
lecting, and burned them. When she ac- 
quainted him with it, he only said, « Woman, 
thou hast put me to eight years study more.” 
POPULARITY. 
When Phocion made a speech that was 
applauded by the populace, he asked, “ have 
I not said something foolish?” 
Lord Mansfield, in his speech on Wilkes’s 
trial, said, “I do not affect to scorn the opi- 
nion of mankind. I wish earnestly for popu- 
larity; I will seek, I will have popularity; 
that popularity which follows, and not that 
which is run after. It is not the applause of 
a day; it is not the huzzas of thousands, that 
can give a moment’s satisfaction to a rational 
being: that man’s mind must, indeed, be a 
weak one, and his ambition of a most de- 
praved sort, who can be captivated by such 
wretched allurements, or satished with such 
momentary gratifications.” 
+ ae 

For the Repertory. 

ON ATHEISM. 


Behold, frail man, the works of Omnipo- 


their origin? View the chrystal heavens, il- 
lumined by the beams of the sun! or the pale 
moon revolving in her sphere, spreading her 
silver lustre o’er the earth! or the traversing 
planetary orbs, which through the sky se- 
rene, twinkle in splendor! or cast thy eyes 
beneath, and mark this world, (whose pages 
by thy vileness thou dost blot) those won- 
derous evolutions of Omniscience. Compare 
the noblest pageants formed by art, with even 
the smallest of all nature’s works, the boast 
of historians, those pyramids of Egypt, whose 
towering height, and spacious buik withal, 
astonish mankind, with the weak ant, who 
culls a store from summer’s bounteous hand, 
from want to shield her, in the winter’s rage, 
then their sublimity is rendered up, and their 
“ proud beauties” vanish into nought. Know 
thence thy meanness, nor dare to question 
with impiety Almighty power! Wherefore 
doubt? Thyself, with demonstrative energy 
doth prove the falsity of thy belief. And stiil 
thy base assuming spirit doth aspire to argue 
against the Great Supreme of all, tempting 
his vengeance!! Avaunt,mistaken mortal, lest 
that vengeance full, tenfold in wrath, and 
sink thee to perdition. For when time, that 
unerring messenger of Death, on his swilt 


tence! And durst thou presume te dispute | 


ERTORY. ; 
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the necessity of profound meditation, and an 
awful preparation, “ to meet that bourne from 
whence no traveller can ever return,” what 
has that wretch, who has denied a beneficent 
Creator, and turned the ordinances of his 
God into scurrility and abuse, to advance in 
palliation of his crimes, in mitigation of his 
punishment. Does he plead ignorance? The 
plea itself carries with it, evidence of accu- 
mulated guilt? Doeg he rely upon any good 
deeds he may have done? T deeds were 
not entered into for virtue’s , and there- 
fore cannot be reckoned upon virtue’s roll. 
Upon what, then, canst thou depend? Upon 
nought but unbounded repentance; that will 
appease the anger of a justly offended Deity; 
that alone, through the blood of a blessed 
Redeemer, will rescue thy soul from those 
unceasing, inexpressible torments, the inhe- 
ritance of a// who die in their sins. 
CICERO. 
For the Repertory. 
SELECTOR. No. VIII. 

What is, then, this secret instinct, that 
makes us in love with the future, and con- 
stantly draws the mind to the time at which 
we have not yet arrived? It is Hofie! Hope 
carries its insolving rays into the recesses of 
a dungeon; smiles on the pillow of the sick; 
and watches night and day at the door of the 
indigent. “ The Creator,” says the author of 
the Hemiade, “has placed us two friendly 
beings, constant and amiable inhabitants of 
the earth; our supporters in peril, our trea- 
sures in indigence; hope and fear, the foes 
of care.” 

Religion makes hope a virtue. Paganism 
has made it a divinity. The poets represent 
it as the sister of sleep, which suspends our 
sorrows, and death that ends them. Pindar 
calls hope the “nurse of old age.” It sus- 
tains us in every period of life; it blossoms 
in every season, like the myrtle that pre- 
serves its verdure through the year. It is not 
without reason. A certain author says, “ hope 
makes us live.” The himan mind is essen- 
tially active; when it ceases to hope, it begins 
to languish. It has been observed, that a 
sentiment is more or less permanent in pro- 
portion to its violence: nothing is more ficet- 
ing than surprise, anger, fright. Nature, de- 
sirous that hope should be extinguished only 
with life, has made it a milder sé€ntiment. 
Most of the passions are like the burning 
rays of the meridian sun. The illusions of 
hope are the beams 2f the moon, shining 
mildly in the night. Hope makgs upon the 
soul the same impression that green color, 
which is its symbol, produces on the sight, 
But what gives a peculiar charm to hope, ie 
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nies it; the comparison between the present 
and the future; the privation of the good, and 
the perspective of its enjoyment, produces 
a mixture of sadness and joy that takes en- 
tire possession of the soul, and fills it with 
delicious sensations. How often in the times 
of revolution and civil discord, have victims 
been given up to the sword by the very per- 
sons on whom they had heaped favors? When 
so many unfortunate beings have been be- 
trayed by their friends and abandoned by 
their relatives, what an affecting spectacle to 
behold Hope, still stretching out her hand! 
Hope alone remained at the post of friend- 
ship; at its voice the doors of eternal bliss 
flew open, and the scaffold became the lad- 
der of heaven! But if hope has sometimes 
consoled the unhappy, it often becomes, by 
mistaking its objects, a source of care and 
sorrow. Nothing is so nearly connected with 
despair as foolish expectations. Hope does 
not always take reason for its guide: it fol- 
lows more easily the imagination, which al- 
ways flatters its portraits. Hope also often 
deceives itself, from want of experience, for 
experience is only acquired by a knowledge 
of the past, and hope knows only the future. 
Thus our hopes are often no more than the 
dreams. of the night; and we resemble the 
glass man in the story, who, overset his for- 
tune with a kick of his foot, and awoke from 
his reverie to. disappointment. 
ear 
For the Repertory. 
BLATTLEBURGH AND PALMIRA. 


The following relation is intended to show, 
when passion has taken possession of the 
soul, how easy it is to be allured into the 
commission of the most atrocious crimes to 
obtain the object of our desire, and with what 
blind avidity we rush forward, without in- 
quiring for a moment, the consequences of 
our haste. 


Sir Blattleburgh, charm’d with Palmira the fair, 
Long strove her affections to gain; 

Full often he utter'd his grief to the air, 

Oft the night would disturb with his cries of despair, 
As to win her he woo’d, but in vain! 


Young Gondibert fexter’d the heart of the maid, 
She plighted her faith to be his; 

The marriage some unforeseen accident stay’d, 

Though Gondibert chided the cause that delay’d 
One fast, fleeting moment his bliss! 


Sir Blattleburgh oft, when beneath the blue wave 
Sunk the sun, would away to the shore; 
As wild as the wind beaten sea would he rave, 
While the sea mock'd his sorrow, his anguish would 
brave, 
And.drown his despair with its roar! 
-Thus terrible, once he the ocean defied, 
Which then in dread majesty frown’d; 
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‘I laugh at your fury, your dangers deride—” 
And feeble, sunk down on the ground! 

And why sinks sir Blattleburgh thus in despair? 
Said a voice that came murmuring by; 

Will this ever conquer Palmira the fair? 

For shame! cease thy sorrow, thy anguish forbear, 
Nor heave that bold breast with a sigh! 


Come, shake off this lethargy, rouse thee, sir knight, 
Let thy soul be as blithsome as mine; 

See Palmira the fair thy embraces invite, 

For twelve flying hours shall not speed their flight, 
Ere Palmira, I swear, shall be thine! 


Who art thou, said the lord,and unclosed his wan eye, 
Thus disturbing the night’s solemn gloom! 

I charge thee to leave me despairing to die! — 

I am one, said the voice in a hollow reply, 

Who mourns thy deplorable doom! 


Sir Blattleburgh darting a terrified gaze, 
Strove to fly from the korrors around; 
But chain’d were his feet, as he stood in amaze, 
On his terror struck eye burst a dim lambent blaze, 
From an aperture broke in the ground! 


The flame as it rose from the spot appear’d blue, 
And a form, of an aspect benign, 

Slow rising, majestic, the aperture through, 

Helda scroil,part unfoided, which show’d tothe view, 
—+* And Palmira the fair shali be thine!’ —~ 


Shall be mine! cried the knight,shall Palmira be mine? 
I swear, cried the sprite, on my soul, 

Ere twelve hours are past, shall Palmira be thine, 

And thou shalt enjoy her, consent but to sign, 
Unseen, the contents of the scroll! 


Unseen! cried the knight, and renew’d his alarms, 
Perhaps ’tis the price of my soul! 
Shall Gondibert lay in Palmira’s bright arms, 
Roar’d the phantom, and banquet uncheck’d on her 
charms, 
Or, wiil Blattleburgh now sign the scroll? 


Young Gondibert wed her! now perish the boy, 
h and Hell for his ruin combine! 
Though that were the price of the heavenly joy, 
And this stood exulting, my soul to destroy, 
Yet Blattleburgh’s ready to sign! 


The phantom, as fear fraught sir Blattleburgh stood, 
And gazed with a wild, vacant stare; 

Pierced his arm, from the oritice issued the flood, 

Come seal the agre’ t, sir knight, with thy blood, 
That gives t almura the fair! 


’Tis done,the dread compact is seal’d, said the knight, 
Tis done! said the fiend in disguise} 
And when shall the maid my embraces invite? 
Ask‘d the lord, and the phantom while taking his 
flight, 
Soon, soon! in wild triumph replies. 
Lord Blattleburgh hasten’d his couch to resume, 
And think on the blessing so near; 
How soon would he tarnish Palmira’s sweet bloom; 
W hen lo! a faint taper siumined the room, 
And he saw his Palmira appear! 


He sprang from his couch, caught the maid :n his 
arms, 
Bore thither again her sweet form; 
And Blautleburgh revelling now in her charms, 
Thought not on the phantom, forgot his alarms, 
Nor heeded the gathering storm! 


Now night had pass'd onward to noon on her way, 





Ride tempests on whirlwinds,” sir Blattleburgh 
cried % 


Yet fleeting the moments appear’d; 


But now from his grasp sunk Palmira away, 

The chamber around was illumined like day, 

See the phantom the scroll to his terror display, 
As his stature gigantic he rear’d! 


The paper unfolded, O' dreadful to tell, 
Ah! why did sir Blattleburgh sign! 
He shriek’d while these words made his bosem to 
swell,— 
** Seal with blaod that thy soul with the furies sbal: 
dwell, 
And Palmira the fair shall be thine!” 


That was I, the Palmira you clasp’d in your arms, 
Roar'd the sprite with satirical air; 

And now have you, knight, unsuspecting of harm§, 

On the couch of your luxury rifled her charms, 
And answer me, was she not fair? 


I saw that your passion would lead you astray, 
Thus encouraged, presented the scroll; 
The spirit immortal you barter’d away, 
Palmira the fair was the price I’d to pay 
For noble sir Biattleburgh’s soul! 


When like that Palmira I came to your bed, 
Scarce the noon of the night pass’d away, 
Ere the maid to your couch you triumphantly led, 
Your embraces eluded, then instantly fled, 
And thus she returns for her prey! 


Now lightning struck horror to Blactuleburgh’s sou}, 
As it darted around the fierce flash; 

The muttering thunders commenced their hoarse rot, 

The thick batier’d root sunk beneath their control, 
And broke with a horrible crash! 


And now through the gap, lo! the furies in view, 
Appear’d with a terrible yell; 
Again through the chamber a taper burnt blue, 
They, Blattleburgh, come, said the phantom, for you, 
For Blattleburgh, shouted the horrible crew, 
W ith us, a companion to dweil! 


And now as the senseless sir Blattleburgh lay, 
Transpierced with despair at the sight, 

They seized with demoniac pleasure their prey, 

And through the crush’d ceiling they bore himaway, 
To regions of fathomless night! 


Now soon was Palmira sir Gondibert’s bride, 
The priest quickly blest the young pair, 
Though ev’ry device had sir islattleburgh tried, 
Suggesced by love, or by hate to. divide 
The youth from Palmira the fair! 
VALERIAN. 


ee 
For the Kepertory. 
STANZAS TO GLORMON. 


I stray’d through the bowers to minstrelsy dear, 
And gazed on the harps that meiodiously supg; 
But one, erst most tunetul to soul and to ear, 
On the bough of a willow neglectedly hung 


The breeze swept its chords, a soft murmur arose, 
And seem’d the neglect of the bard to deplore; 
The murmur so mournful soon sunk to repose, 
And the breeze, though it sigh’d, wak’d its mustc 
no more. 


*T was Glormon’s; the minstrel whose numbers so 
sweet, 
Have often awaken’d to rapture the soul; 
Whose strains fraught with feeling, with softness 
replete, 





Oft the heart from its griefs imperceptibly stole. 
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Ah! why, I exclaim’d, hangs this harp on the tree? 
Why hush’dare its breathings in silence profound? 
Is its master no longer from pensiveness free, 
Or does care lure his muse from its magical round? 





Tf alffiction has strewn o’er his pillow its thorns, 
And veil’d the bright sun of his fancy in gloom; 
Qh! soon may his harp leave the bough where it 

mourns, 
And thé flow’rets of health waft to him their per- 
fume. 


So again shall his harp breathe its numbers around, 
And the bosom once more with its sweetness 
subdue; 
Again shail his brow with fresh garlands be crown’d, 
Entwined for the laureat, and moisten’d wiih dew. 
AROUET JUN. 
a 


For the Repertory. 


STANZAS. 
Alone did Orlando his pathway pursue, 
On the banks of a stream, and most dark was his 
way; 
The moon veil’d her light; not a star met his view; 
All was silent around, save the roar of the spray. 


He thought of the days of his youth that were fled, 
When his heart not one throb of affliction had 
known; 
When mirth, by the hand of gay thoughrlessness led, 
Reign’d over the bosom so truly its own. 


The friend of his gambols arose in his mind, 

And ev’ry fond scene to his boyhood most dear, 
Now scatter’d afar, like the leaf by the wind 

Of autumn that leaves the dark forest so drear. 


He sigh’d; "twas the tribute to memory due, 
When he thought how delusively gay were the 
: joys 
Of this being, so transiently fair to the view, 
E£’er cloudless content the fierce foeman destroys. 


Not long was his soul thus absorb’d in pale grief, 
For a ray of complacency smiled on his heart; 

The accents of tenderness, fraught with relief, 
From the lips of a sylph, the sweet balm did impart. 


She had heard of his lays, o’er his sorrows she 
mourn’d, 
And the dew drop of sympathy fell from her eye; 
The fire of grief in his bosom that burn’d 
Was quench’d by her tear, he was sooth’d with 
her sigh. 
Oh woman! so lovely, so soothingly kind, 
The daystar of bliss to illumine our sphere, 
Thou dearest delight of the soul melting mind, 
How thy name with warm transports enraptures 
the ear! 


Lf danger his terrible countenance show’d, 
By perils encompass’d, if thou art but nigh, 
Though uneven and rugged and fearful the road, 
Thy presence impels us each fear to defy. 


Oh! blest be the sigh, and the tear drop that falls 
From the bright eyes cf woman, so dear to the 
soul! 
May. it ever relieve the full heart of its woes, 
And the influence of sorrow forever control? 


Orlando has left the dark pathway of care; 
But he ne’er will forget his oblations to pay; 
To tell, that a desert. if woman be there, 


Is blest though unknown to the beams of the day. 





For the Repertory. 


TO RALPH RISIBLE, ESQ. 

It brings the tears into my eyes to see that 
you have published Sam Sorrowful’s elegiac 
lines on my friend Dowlass, for Sam has left 
a stain on Dick’s memory by saying that he 
died in debt. This animadyersien has arous- 
ed Dick’s ghost, and I trust that you. will 
publish the following in your, as it ought to 
be styled, Crytana, to inform the public that 
Dick’s score is wified of. 

PETER PITIFUL. 
The night it was dark and the way it was drear, 
No mortal was stirring, the church yard was near, 
When I came from the ale house where long I had 


been, 
With some jolly fellows to spend a gay e’en! 


As I pass’d by the stone wall:a thunder bolt fell, 
And I heard in the church yard a terrible yell; 

I look’d to behold who the horrid yell gave, 

When I saw Dicky Dowlass come forth from the 
grave! 

A cap made of Spanish tobacco he wore, 

And his body with nocatoche snuff was spread o'er; 
Twit his lips a segar that was six feer about, 
While a monstrous large guid push’d his lanthern 
jaws out. 


Now under each arm he’d a keg of pig-tail; 

And thus he exclaim’d, ‘‘ Peter Pitiful, hail! 
Nay, wipe off the tear of distress from thine eye, 
And do not to think of my destiny cry.” 


Appall’d at the spectre a loud scream I gave, 

And ask’d of poor Dowlass what he wish’d to have; 
* For all that your Peter has got to bestow, 

You shall have if you'll only rest quiet de/ow.” 

« Alas!” he replied, my poor ghost is distress’d, 
And till one thing is done I can never bave rest;”’ 
‘* Tell me quickly, what is it, I cried, and you'll see, 
That I will pertorm it whatever it be.” 


Says he, “ I left Peter Rappee in a pet, 
Because I departed so much in his debt; 
Now this is a thing I would scorn’d to have done, 
But you kiow that of cash, tiny dear Peter, I’d none. 


But now I would settle, and for this great end, 

I pray you go visit Rappee frend; 

And while he is busy snvi.4 you to *he door 

Sit well on your fingers and wipe off my score!” 
PETER PITIFUL. 


a 
For the Repertory. 


To the Readers and Correspondents of the 
Repertory. 


Delighted much, I’ve feasted for some time, 
Upon the weekly treats ot tasty rhyme, 

Which our young poets, pillars of the nation! 
For readers and the writers of dull prose, 
Have had a deal of trouble to compose, 

And ne’er till now, thought of remuneration. 


And all at once it popp’d into my head, 
Old prosing moralists will ne’er be read, 

Such as grave Greg’ry and the peaceful Peter; 
While lines so short, and so melodious flow, 
And all good critics readily allow, 





ORLANDO, 





But then, though: I, how willl our readers stare, 
To see old Peter Peaceable appear, 

Dress’d in a flowing robe of spark’ling rhyme; 
Will they not cry, «The fellow’s lost his wit, 
To take upon him such mischievous fits? 

*Tis time to close the Cabinet, high time!” - 



























































‘What impudence!”’ the poets too, may say, 
“Fis time to throw our silver pen away, 
When dotards take to manufact’ring verse; 
And sit them down, so am‘rous, to compose, 
Soft, sighing sonnets to their mistress’ nose, 
And make the press their icy stuff rehearse!” 


Be not alarm'd, too apprehensive readers, 
Nor you, subscribers’ sweet poetic feeders, 
In lieu of all your rhyme, a precious load! 
Old Peter Peaceable has sat him down, 
With pure intentions, jus: to treat the town, 
And you, with this remuneration ode 
PETER PEACEABLE, , 





For the Repertory. 
ELEGIAC SONNET, 
On Emma’s welcoming me to Philadelphia with a 
smile 


Hast thou ne’er seen Spring’s child.the primrose fair, 
Expand its tender bosom to the day; 

Then smile, as it imbibed the genial air, 

And, joyous, hail the vivifying ray. 


When, soon, alas! some angry, wintry cloud, 
Athwart the skies an envious gloom would spread, 

Chill its young fibres, all its prospects shroud, 
And scatter hail, tempestuous round its head? 


Even so, has joy’d the scion of my hope, 

When Emma, like the sun, complacent smiled, 
Even so, arose its brightest prospects up, 

Till dash'd by fear, and by despondence wild: 


And, as the sun gives flowers and clouds their birth, 
The dope her goodness cheers, is blighted by her 
worth! EDWIN. 


—__— 


From the Evening Ledger. 


A country damsel briskly rode 
Up to a grocer’s door; 
Dismounted quickly, tied her horse, 
And stepp’d into his store. 


She bought; and, to remount, sprang op 
A tierce, whose head fell in; 

She stord amazed, surrounded by 
Molasses to the chin. 

I thought before, the grocer cry’d, 
That madam, you were neat; 

But wife or widow now, or maid, 
I'll warrant you are sweet. 

Drawn out with tierce’s knock’d-in head, 
Away the damsel rode, 


And streams of sweetness, as she went, 5 
From all her body flow’d. - 


“ There is another and a better world.” 
REMARKABLE OCCURRENCE. 
Gennadius, a physician, and a man of emi- 
nence in piety and charity, had injhis youth 
some doubts of the reality of another life. He 
saw one night in a dream a young man of a 





That poetry than prose by far is sweeter, 


celestial figure, who bade him follow him. 
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The apparition led him‘ into a magnificent 
city, in which his ears were charmed by 
melodious music, which far exceeded the 
most enchanting harmony that he had ever 
heard.To the inquiry from whence proceeded 
those ravishing sounds, his conductor answer- 
ed, that they were the hymns of the blessed in 
heaven, and disappeared. Gennadius aweke, 
and the impression of the dream was dissi- 
pated by the transactions of the day. The 
following night the same young man appear- 
ed, and asked whether he recollected him? 
The melodious songs which I heard last night, 
answered Gennadius, are now brought again 
tu my memory. Did you hear them, said the 
apparition, dreaming or awake? I heard them 
in adream. True, replied the young man, and 
our present conversation is a dream; but 
where is your body, while I am speaking to 
you? In my chamber. But know you not that 
your eyes are shut, and that you cannot see? 
My eyes, indeed, are shut. How then can 
you see? Gennadius could make no answer. 
In your dream, the eyes of your body are 
closed and useless; but you have others with 
which you see me. Thus, after death, although 
the eyes of your flesh are deprived of sense 
and motion, you will remain alive, and capa- 
ble of sight and of hearing by means of your 
spiritual part. Cease then to entertain a doubt 
of the great truth of another life after death! 
By this occurrence,Gennadius affirms that he 
became a sincere believer in a future state. 
Anecdote from Carr’s Stranger in France. 

The hotel of madam O. was visited during 
the reign of Robespierre, by a party of those 
murderers, who were sent for from the fron- 
tiers which divide France from Italy, and 
who were, by that arch fiend, employed in 
all the butcheries and massacres of Paris, 


entered the peaceful village of la Reine in | 
search of Mons. O. His lady saw them ad- | 


vancing, and anticipating their errand, had 
just time to inform her husband of their ap- 
proach, who left his chateau bya private door, 
and secreted himself in the house of a neigh- 
bor. Madam O. with perfect composure, went 
out and received them in the most gracious 
manner. They sternly demanded Mons. QO. 
She informed them that he had left the coun- 
try, and after engaging them in conversation, 
e conducted them into her drawingroom, 
and regaled them with her best wine, and 
made her servants attend upon them with 
unusual deference and ceremony. Their ap- 
pearance was altogether horrible. They wore 
leather aprons, which were sprinkled all over 
with blood; they had large horse pistols in 
their belts, and a dirk and sabre by their sides. 
Their looks were full of ferocity; they spoke 
_aharsh dissonant patois language. Over their 


~ 


cups, they talked about the bloody business 
of the day’s occupation; in course of which, 
they drew out their dirks, and wiped from 
the handles, clotted blood and hair. Madam 
O. sat with them, undismayed by their fright- 
ful deportment. After drinking several bot- 
tles of Champaigne and Burgundy, these sav- 
ages begun to grow good humored and seem- 
ed to be completely fascinated by the amiable 
and hospitiable behaviour of the fair landlady. 
After carousing till midnight, they pressed 
her to retire, observed they had been treated 
so handsomely, they were convinced Mons. 
O. had been falsely accused, and was no ene- 
my to the good cause; they added that they 
found the wines excellent, and after drink- 
ing two or three bottles more, they would 
leave the house, without causing her any 
reason to regret their admission. Madam O. 
with all the appearance of perfect tranquility 
and confidence in their promises, wished her 
unwelcome visitors a good night; and after 
visiting her children in their rooms, she threw 
herself upon her bed, with a loaded pistol in 
each hand, and overwhelmed with suppres- 
sed agony and agitation, slept soundly until 
she was called by her servants, two hours 
after the wretches had left the house. 


rr 
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THE PIOUS ROGUE. A FRAGMENT. 
Have you ought more whereof your con- 
science should be purged! said the venera- 
bie father Anselm, addressing a kneeling sin- 
ner at the confessional. Yes, holy father, re- 
plied the penitent, I have committed the foul 
sin of theit; I have stolen this watch, will you 
accept it? Me! exclaimed the pious priest, 


thou to tempt me to the commission of so 


' watch to its owner. I have already offered 
it to him, replied the culprit, and he refused 
to receive it again; therefore, holy father, 1 
beseech you to take it. Peace wretch! rejoined 
Anselm, you should have repeated the offer. 
I did repeat it, holy father, but he persisted 
in the refusal! Then I must absoive thee 
from the sin thou hast committed. The puri- 


astonished father discovered that his own 


it had been deposited near the contfessionary. 
rr 

An Irish seaman aboard a merchant ship 
having had an accident with the tea kittle, 
went to his officer, and scratching his head, 
“ Arrah now, will your honor be picased to 
tell me whether a thing can be suid to be 
lost. when one knows where it is!” “ No, 
Pat,” repiied the officer. “* Why then, by Ja- 
sus, sir, your tay kettle is sate, for it is at tac 








bottom of the sea.” 
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me receive the fruit of villany! how darest | 


abominable a crime? Go instantly, return the | 


4 


fied catholic had scarcely departed, when the | 


| watch bad been stolen from the piace where | 


jOhtladelphia, st 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1811. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


So difficult is it to carry on, for any length 
of time, any publication, without'some typo- 
graphical errors, that those which may have 
been discovered by the intelligent reader, in 
the Repertory, we trust, his candor will ex- 
cuse and correct; we hope they will have been 
found to be but few and trivial. There is. 
however, one erratum in the XI. No. of St. 
Orme, which, in justice to that worthy and 
admired poet, we wish to present corrected 
in these words, (line 22.) “ As tranquil I re- 
clined upon my couch,” &c. which at once 
renders the sense complete, and gives thé 
intended force to the sentence: “to err is 
human,” says the poet; but we hope we 
shall never be ashamed to confess a known 
error. 

The smoothly flowing stanzas of Aroyet 
jun. are poetically sweet to us, and we think 
cannot fail to excite kindred sensations in the 
lovers of the muse of sensibility; we trust 
they will be soothing and grateful to the 
feelings of our respected, though long ab- 
sent friend, to whose merits they owe their 
birth, and to whom they are addressed as an 
honorary tribute. It is perhaps -wnecessary 
to say, that we shall feel happy in being fa- 
vored with further effusions from the pleas- 
ing pen of Arouet jun. 

For the satisfaction of cur subscribers, 
nearly all of whom wished to have the Re- 
pertory from the beginning, we announce 
the completion of the refubdlication of the 
Jirst six numbers, which (as promised the 
prospectus) has been done, in order to meet 
the demands consequent upon the rapid in- 





may, therefore, be made complete, and a few 

new subscribers supplied from the begin- 

ning, if application be made without delay. 
MARRIED, 

On New Year’s evening, bythe Rev. Dr. 
Rogers, Mr. Josefth Taylor, of Chester coun- 
ty, to Miss Mary Weston, ot Delaware coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 

On S:turday evening, the 5th inst. by the 
same, Mr. Dennis Kain, to Miss Phede Ro- 
gers, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 10th inst. by 
the same, Mr. Adward Ldwards, to Miss 
Mary Paist, both of Delaware county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

DIED, 

At Arneystown, New Jersey, on the 7th 

ult. Mrs. Margaret Smithy in the 80th year 








of her age. 
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At an election of officers of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, held at their hall 
on the 4th January 1811, the following offi- 
cers were chosen: 

President, Tnomas Jefferson. 

Vice Presidents, Caspar Wistar, Benjamin 
S. Barton, Robert Patterson. 

Secretaries, Thomas C. James, Thomas 
T. Hewson, Nathan Chapman, B. Allison. 

Counsellors for three years, Adam Sey- 
bert, Jonathan B. Smith, James Gibson, J. H. 
Brinton. | 

Curators, Zaccheus Collins, J. R. Smith, 
Robert Hare. 

Treasuer, John Vaughan. 

Consellors by former elections. 

for two years, Peter S. Du Ponceau, Jo- 
nathan Williams, Mahlon Dickerson, Wil- 
liam White. 

For one year, Andrew Ellicott, Benjamin 
Rush, William Tilghman, Nicholas Collin. 
—_—— 

Society af Artists of the United States. 

At the annual meeting of the Society, held 
@n the 2d inst. at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
the following gentlemen were elected officers 
for the current year: 

President, George Clymer. 

Vice Presidents, William Rush, Rembrandt 
Peale, B. H. Latrobe, George Murray. 

Treasurer, John Vallance. 

Secretary, Thomas Sully. 

——— 

Upwards of twelve thousand tons of ship- 
ping (exclusive of schooners and sloops) 
were launched from the banks of the Mer- 
rimack river, during the year 1810. 

— 

Our information from the Mobile, on our 
southern frontiers, is dewn to the 12th De- 
ecember. 

Kemper and his officers have returned to 
their homes; Col. Kemper, John Caller, and 
J.P. Kennedy have been arrested and bound 
ever by the civil authority of the United 
States. 

On the evening of the 10th ult. an attack 
was made on a small body of Kemper’s men, 
about thirty in number, by the commandant 
at Mobile, with about one hundred Spaniards, 
&c. The commandant surprized them about 
11 o'clock at night, getting between the cen- 
tinels and these few troops before he was 
discovered. Kemper’s party was completely 
outed, four or five killed, three wounded, 
and seven taken prisoners, with their little 

all of military stores. The Spaniards lost two 
‘men killedg and four men wounded. 

It was reported at Mobile at the last dates, 
that a number of troops were on their way 
from Baton Rogue to Mobile. 
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governor would without hesitation deliver up 
Mobile to any officer of the United States, 
who would receive possession of it. 

National Intelligencer. 


——a 

American Vineyards. We learn that at Swit- 
zerland, in the Indiana Territory, the Swiss 
emigrants have made, during the last season, 
nearly three thousand gallons of wine. Time, 
however, is necessary to bring their vine- 
yards, as well as their wine, to any degree 
of perfection. 

Since they purchased of the United States 
the land which they now possess, some of 
the company returned to their native coun- 
try, to bring from thence the remainder of 
their property and a greater variety of vine 
slips; but, owing to the peculiar situation of 
that country, they, as yet, have not been able 
to accomplish their return, which has very 
much retarded that rapid cultivation of the 
grape, which would otherwise have taken 
place. ’ 

The attention which, we understand, they 
habitually bestow upon their vineyards, will 
render them more and more important with 
each succeeding year, and ere long, will en- 
able them to supply a great portion of the 
western country with wine. Vat. Intel. 


—— 


THE SONNAS. 

Extract from the Notes attached to Dr. 
Morse’s Sermon before the Society for pro- 
pagating the Gospel among the Indians and 
others in North America; a work which has 
been much approved of, and cannot be too 
generally read and admired. 

“ In the Caucasion Mountains, uot far from 
the Black Sea, is a people called Sonnas, from 
their country of thisname, amounting to about 
200,000 souls, inhabiting 60 villages, some of 
which are towns of 900 houses. These peo- 
ple acknowledge Jesus Christ to be their only 
King and Saviour. They pray that God would 
bless them for Christ’s sake, observe the sab- 
bath, have priests who baptise their children, 
and administer the sacrament of the Supper. 
They believe in a future judgment. They 
are said, some of them, to labor under deep 
convictions of sin, and to pray night and day. 
They consider their preservation, and the pre- 
servation of christianity among them, as a mi- 
racle. They inoculate their children for the 
small pox; have gardens inclosed with stone 
walls, and abundance of fruit, and live in har- 
mony and comfgrt. [This is an official docu- 
ment from the Rev. Mr. Brunton’s letter 
from Karass, Tartary, Feb. 1806. ] 
eae 

Checks, Cards, Handbills, 
AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 
neatly and correctly executed,.on reasonable terms, 





It was the general opinion there, that the 





at the office of the Philadelphia Repertory. 









HEALTH OFFICE, 
January 5, 1811. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 


sake the 29th December 1810, to the 5th January 
’ 1. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseasee. ad. ch. 
Cancer 2 0 Insanity 1 0 
Cholic 1 0 Palsey 10 
Consumption oflungs10 2 Pleurisy 11 
Convulsions O 3 Small pox, naturall 0 
Dropsy 1 0 Still born 0 2 
Dropsy of the breast 2. 0 Unknown 1 0 
Fever 1 0 _—— 
Fever, nervous 1 0 25 10 
Fever, puerperal 1 0 -_—— 
Whooping cough 0 2 Total 35 
Infiam. of bowels 1 0 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 year ? Between 50 and 60 $ 
Between 1 and 2 2 60 70 1 
2 5 1) 70 80 2 

5 10 0 80 90 0 

10 20 1 90 100 0 

20 30 7 Unknown 0 

30 40 8 _ 

40 50 4 Total 35 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerke 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 30’clock. 
28 i 32 


December 31 3 

January 1 22 26 26 
2 30 34 32 
3 28 32 32 
4 28 29 29 
5 37 43 42 





Proposals are issued for publishing by subscription 
LEISURE HOURS; 


POETIC EFFUSIONS, 


BY JOSEPH HUTTON, 
Author of the Heiress of Sobeiski, &c. 


Price one dollar. 
Proposals are also issued for publishing 
THE 
HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI,. 
A ROMANCE. 
Price one dollar. 

Subscriptions received by the author, No. 50 Ships 
pen street, and at the office of the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory, No. 17 Arch street. 

*,* Persons holding subscriptions to the 
Leisure Hours are requested to return them 
to the publishers by the first opportunity. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city subs 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
bers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve- 
ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive 
one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Repes- 
tory will be expected to pay the difference. 

SE ae 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heastt, 
No. 17,, Arch. stseat.. 














